devices, as well as a different conception of how a male child should act.
Yet another factor mediating the impact of maternal employment status on the development of the child is the mother's attitude toward her life situation. A number of studies indicate that satisfaction with one's role, be it as an employed mother or full-time homemaker, is associated with more effective child-rearing experiences and outcomes, especially for girls (Douvan, 1963; Farel, 1980; Hock et al., 1980; Hoffman, 1961; Kappel and Lambert, 1972; Woods, 1972; Yarrow et al., 1962). Particularly illuminating is Farel's recent research describing school achievement and competence of kindergarten children as a function of the mother's preferred work status. The lowest scores on school performance and social adjustment were obtained by children of mothers remaining at home who believed that their taking a job would benefit the child; next in line were children of employed mothers who regarded their working as bad for the child. Appreciably higher scores were attained by children of employed mothers who felt that a mother with a job was a better mother. Finally, highest scores on five out of six outcome variables were achieved by children whose mothers remained at home and felt that this was best for their children. The statistical interaction was highly significant in all instances.
As the investigator acknowledges, findings of this kind pose a problem
in determining the direction of causality. Is the mother's satisfaction
with her life situation and her corresponding effectiveness in the parental
role the source or the consequence of her occupational status or are the
two causally independent? For example, Farel (1980:1185) points out
that in her research the mothers of children who performed well may
have felt that their child's achievement had "validated their decision to
stay home and thus shaped the attitudes to conform to their behavior."
The only way to resolve this dilemma is to obtain data at two points
in time. A rare example of the use of this strategy in research on effects
of maternal employment appears in a study by Hock et al. (1980). The
investigators interviewed mothers in the maternity ward and at three
additional times the following year. Mothers who had remained true to
their plans not to return to work were compared to those who had
originally intended to stay home but then later changed their minds. In
accord with the authors' hypothesis, the former group subsequently
expressed more positive attitudes about the maternal role, described
their infants as being more strongly attached to them, and were less
upset by the infant's fussiness. It is not clear, however, whether these
results reflect the influence of maternal attitudes or the temperamental
and behavioral characteristics of the infants.